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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 600 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Numder of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste ComMMUNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGz, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Jamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacvred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community, 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie! 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some ot 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3- The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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TEACHING AND LEARNING. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N., Wallingford Commune, Dec. 12, 1875 

UR theory of business, that the object of 

it is education and not money-making, 
will change the nature of our business and 
enter into all the details of its execution, in 
course of time. We find that business among 
us, and I suppose every-where else, is practi- 
cally carried on by educational processes ; 
that is, there is a constant system of teaching, 
and a constant system of learning going on ; 
those who are more experienced are always 
teaching those who are less experienced, and 
those who are less experienced are always learn- 
ing from those more experienced. In a great 
many things I am learning. for instance, from 
Mr. H., while in other things I am teaching 
this one and that with 


I come in con- 


tact; and so with all concerned. 


whom 
I don’t sup- 
pose a business can be carried on in any other 
way than by continual teaching and continual 
learning ; but if the object is money-making it 
will put one kind of spirit into the process, 
and if the object is education it will put an- 
other kind of spirit into it. The process wil! 
be very different according to the object in 
view. 

I don’t know as | can define accurately the 
difference, but for one thing I think where peo 
ple have money in view (and of course not 
the benefit or education of are 
working), it will instill a hard, accurate, dicta 
torial, scolding spirit into the teaching. In 
such a case a man will not be looking out for 
the good of the persons he is teaching, but for 
economy—for the money interest; and on the 
other hand, if a man in the position of teacher 
in any business thoroughly realizes that it is 
an educational process and for the benefit of 
those at work, he will naturally be anxious to 
study how to teach to the best advantage for 
them ; how to make his teaching fit into their 


those who 


minds and feelings so as to be effectual and do 
them the most good without any regard for the 
money interest. I have not studied the sub- 
ject enough to define exactly, now, the effect of 
the one object and the other on those who are 
learning, but I am sure the difference will be 
similar. And in general I feel every day I 
live, the very great importance, in this school 
beginning that 
work out a true standard both in regard to 
to learning: that 
we should study the best ways of commu- 
nicating what we know to those who know less 
than we do: the best ways of transmitting 


we are here, we should 


teaching and in regard 


knowledge and experience from one to an- 
other. 
see more and more. 


The very great importance of that I 


Then on the other hand, I see also the very 
great importance’of our cultivating the ability 
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two 
things will undoubtedly, in the long run, cor- 
rect each other. 


to learn and receive instruction. ‘Those 
The principle, “ All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
will set them 
The one who is in the superior 


, 


you, do ye even so to them,’ 
both right. 
position will be ambitious to conceive what 
kind of influence he likes to be under; what 
kind of teaching suits him. He will be am- 
bitious to teach in the very manner and spirit 
that he 
being taught ; and that will be the constant 
thought with him. 


knows would suit himself if he were 
On the other side, the one 
he will 
like to have folks do 
by him if he were teaching, and say to him- 


who is taught will take the same rule : 
consider how he would 


self, “I will be just as humble and receptive 
like to be in my 
That principle will set both par- 
ties exactly right. It is the eternal law of the 
superior and inferior—giving and receiving— 


as I should any one else 


position.” 


teaching and learning. Our education in that 
respect is one that will apply to every thing. 
Another general law that will govern and 
guide, and throw light on both teaching and 
learning, is, that of which I have so often spoken 
Neither 
teacher is more 


as the fundamental law of charity: 
The 
likely perhaps to give offense and the learner 


give or take offense. 


to take offense, but the liability is reciprocal ; 
the teacher may give offense and may take 
We 


must seek wisdom from heaven, and grace 


offense foolishly, and so may the learner. 


from Christ, who is meek and lowly, to 
teach and be taught without giving offense or 
taking offense ; to not be thrown off the track, 
and have our hearts embittered and our eyes 
blinded by the money-motive in our business, 
or by the habits we have contracted by living in 
the world of money-making, and dealing with 
it. Our motive is a totally different one from 
that, and it will affect us most seriously in the 
relations of teaching and learning. I am 
satisfied that there is a barbarous spirit con- 
trolling the industries of the world, because 
money is their object. motive is a_bar- 
barous one, and I know that the process is a 


barbarous one. 


The 


A course of lectures ought to be given on 
this subject of teaching and learning. It is 
really the fundamental thing to be attended to 
in our school—to find the true spirit and the 
best methods of conducting these processes. 
Attention to this subject is always the more in- 
teresting and important to me from the fact 
that I hold another principle which is not fair- 
ly reduced to practice among us yet; and that 
is, that every one in any industrial position 
ought to be teaching some one else, and pre- 
paring another to take his place. That really 
should be going on all the time in all the gra- 
dations of business. The money-motive will 
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not keep it going, but the educational motive 
wiil do it; and this principle, it seems to me, 
will sometime completely permeate every in- 
dustrial establishment. Whoever has acquired 
skill in any department will have some one 
connected with him to whom he is communi- 
cating that skill, and this will be going on from 
one gradation to another, through every pro- 
cess, so that there will be no chance for a 
break. If the skilled workman is ready to 
rise into a higher department, or if he is sick or 
thrown out by any casualty, there will be 
somebody to take his place. What we need 
more than any thing else in our industry here, 
is a system of teaching ; and that makes it 
very important that we should study the best 
way Of teaching and also the best way of 
learning. 


ABOUT RACES. 


SECOND PAPER. 

AST week | referred to the well-known 

prevalence of what might be called aose 
culture in the training of the nations of an 
tiquity ; citing especially the example of the 
Jews, and its world-saving result in the pro- 
duction of Jesus Christ. The introduction of 
Christianity and the Gentile school, seems to 
have brought a change of method. — Provi- 
dence in later times has made some very deci- 
sive experiments in the formation of nations 





by the art of crossing—by a generous, though 
not indiscriminate mixture of breeds. Before 
attempting to theorize much on the principles 
of this mode of stirpiculture, let us first study 
the facts ; and for this purpose we will select 
some of the more western nations of Europe 
and tabulate and compare their genealogies. 


England and Ireland lie in nearly the same 
longitude and under the same skies. The 
first is an example of complex breeding, the 
latter of a nearly exclusive one. ‘Thus: 

ENGLAND. 

A Celt, 

Roman, Produced the English Puritan. 
Union 4 Saxon, 


Ane, ! 


Representative, CROMWELL, 
of | Norman, ) 


IRELAND, 
A nearly pure | Produced the Irish Catholic. 
Celtic ancestry Representative, O'CONNELL. 


We give what may be considered an extreme 
result in each case, as marking more strongly 
the divergence of national tendency and char- 
acter, 

The history of two portions of France pre- 
sents a somewhat similar contrast. The popu- 
lation of Northern Vrance differs from that of 
Southern France, in having a less complex 
ancestral origin. ‘The region about Paris par- 
ticularly has not often been exposed to perma- 
nent foreign invasion, and hence its pedigree 
is comparatively simple. Gaul, Roman = and 
Krank is about the whole. Southern France, 
on the other hand, composing the region of 
the lower Rhone and the approaches to the 
Pyrenees, lay in the pathway of several suc- 
cessive migrations from the South and _ the 
North, and so became the breeding-place of a 
highly complex race. The lineage of the two 
sections, with the result, may be stated thus: 

NORTH CENTRAL FRANCE, 


A Gaul, - . 
Union etna Produced the Parisian Frank, 
of Frank, Representative, Crry of Parts. 


It is difficult to define by a phrase the 
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characteristic tendency of the modern Pa- 

risian Frank. For illustration, we should have 

to combine the names of Voltaire and Renan, 

with those of sensational artists, ingenious 

fashion-inventors, wonderful cooks, and the 

revolutionary leaders of 1789. ‘urn now to 
SOUTHERN FRANCE. 


{ Gaul, | The Albigenses, 

Greek, | Produced 
Unie Roman, French Puritans of 
nion 4 Goth, the 13th Century. 
\ 3 y 
Burgundian, Kepresentative, RAYMOND 

ot & I 1. 

| Frank, of ‘Toulouse. 


The names of Henry of Navarre, and Wil- 
liam of Orange, champions of religious free- 
dom, are also associated with this region. 
Though the French Albigenses were less 
successful than their co religionists of Eng- 
land and Germany, having been crushed out 
by successive persecutions, it should not be 
forgotten that in the very night of the dark 
ages, before Luther, before even Wickliffe, 
southern France was a nursery of Protestant- 
ism For two hundred years the Albigenses 
of Languedoc, maintained their faith against 
the efforts of the Romish Church, and yielded 
only to the force of a relentless crusade, which 
was sent to suppress or exterminate them. 
Their dispersal in the thirteenth century scat- 
tered over Europe the seeds of free thought, 
which doubtless afterwards sprung up in the 
Reformation. ‘This region of southern France 
was famed also for its language and literature, 
and especially for a gentleness and polish of 
manners that were clsewhere hardly known. 
Itwas the home of the troubadours. A type of 
uncommon beauty (inherited perhaps from 
their Greek ancestors) is still noted among the 
women of Arles and Avignon. 

The four examples already given, two of a 
restricted, and two of an extended mixture of 
races, indicate a general advantage on the side 
of the latter. Our next example, however, 
seems at first sight to reverse this rule. From 
the region of southern France, cross simply 
the chain of the Pyrenees and you are in 
Spain. Note the contrast in the history and 
characteristics of the two people: the one 
contributing its best blood to the cause of 
liberty and progress; the other generally 
ranged on the side of oppression and _intoler- 
ance. Yet Spain as well as Languedoc, is the 
result of a large combination and crossing of 
stocks. First the Iberian Celts, and then the 
Greeks, Romans, and Carthaginians played a 
part in Spain ; after them came the Goths and 
Vandals, and finally the Saracens or Arabs, 
whose blood still largely infuses some parts of 
the Spanish race. The result may be given 
thus: 

SPAIN. 
Celts, 

A | Greek 

Romans, 


Union 4 Carthaginians, 


Goths, Representative, ‘TorRQUEMADA. 
Vandals, 
Saracens, 


Produced the Spanish Inquisitor. 


of 


—+-—— 





I repeat that I purposely select extreme 
specimens of national production, as marking 
better than an average, the characteristic 
tendency of a race. 

Our first examples showed that in modern 
times a complex national lineage (other things 
being equal) has been more favorable or fortu- 
nate in its products than a restricted one. 
The case of Spain, with her many-headed 
ancestry yet unprogressive ways, brings us to 
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a consideration of other conditions which 
affect the problem. 


It will be observed that England was greatly 
modified by an admixture of sorthern blood. 
The Danes, Normans, Saxons and Angles, 
came from the regions beyond or near the 
Baltic. In the lineage of southern France, 
tuo, three of the parent stocks, véz., the Goths, 
Burgundians and Franks, were from the same 
quarter. A peculiarity of this northern blood 
was, that it was reared remote from the scene of 
early Christianity, and was perhaps too un- 
developed to be much affected by the tre- 
mendous issues of good and evil which sifted 
the older southern nations at the time of the 
Second Coming. France inherited also, in ad- 
dition to these lines from the north, the south- 
ern traits of the Greeks and Romans. But 
Spain, while taking many of the same elements 
as southern France, differed from it by a cross 
with two eastern races which entered from 
Africa by the Straits of Gibraltar. Nearly 
one-third of her blood may thus have become 
Carthaginian or Moorish. Now the Cartha- 
ginians were lineal descendants from the 
Canaanites of Palestine, having migrated from 
Tyre to the Barbary coast, nearly a thousand 
years before Christ ; and the Moors or Saracens 
were probably a mixture of the same stock 
with the Arabs. ‘The inference would seem to 
be a fair one, thatthe unfavorable peculiarities 
of the Spanish race come in part at least 
through its blending with this Canaanitish 
element. 

It should not seem invidious to examine the 
ancestral history of nations in this manner, 
and to refer their peculiarities, whether good or 
bad, in some degree to inheritance. Room of 
course should be made for the consideration of 
exceptions and modifying influences operating 
to deflect individuals or even a race from the 
natural course of blood. Even the Canaanites 
produced a Rahab and a Syro-Pheenician 
woman, whose splendid faith was acknowledged 
and rewarded by Christ. But it is still true 
that prevailing natural tendencies are a master 
of transmission, and we can not well interpret 
history if we neglect attention to this agency. 
As Gentiles, all modern nations have to ac- 
knowledge that the Jew is their superior by 
spiritual culture and the choice of God. 
Having made this sacrifice of egotism to truth, 
it remains to candidly explore the causes of 
difference of character among themselves, and 
by the application of ancestral criticism to 
loosen themselves from the bonds of the past, 
and so commence anew the career of im- 
provement.—G. W. JVoyes. 


TRUTH. 


2. truth is not dead, and no man, nor 
congregation of men, was ever appoint- 
ed by God to wrap it in the cerements of the 
tomb, and lay it out for burial, or to pass up- 
on it the sentence, “ Thus far and no farther.” 
The truth is alive, powerful, a part of God: as 
Christ said, “I am the Truth, and the Life.” 
Let me bring in one of the noblest utterances 
of the Christian church given two centuries 
and a-half ago, the words of a man, concern- 
ing whom I wonder that he was not burned or 
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beheaded for his simple faith; and whom it lings who love the sincere,milk of the word ; 


seems the church even to-day is not unwilling 
to ignore, and “Hush! hush!” as one over- 
bold, or as having been guilty of an indiscre- 
tion. Pastor Robinson, of the church of the 
pilgrims which had gathered in Holland, hav- 
ing fled from English persecution to enjoy re- 
ligious liberty, in a parting address to a num- 
ber of his people about to sail from Amsterdam 
to settle in Massachusetts colony, said to 
them: “If God reveal any thing to you, by any 
other instrument of His, be as ready to receive 
it as ever you were to receive any truth by my 
ministry ; for I am verily persuaded, I am very 
confident, the Lord has more truth yet to 
break forth out of His holy word. For my 
part I can not sufficiently bewail the condition 
of the Reformed churches, who are come to a 
period (stop) in religion, and will go at present 
no further than the instruments of their refor- 
mation. ‘The Lutherans can not be drawn to 
go beyond what Luther saw; whatever part of 
His will our God has revealed to Calvin, they 
will rather die than embrace it; and the Cal- 
vinists, you see, stick fast where they were left 
by that great man of God, who yet saw not all 
things. This is a misery much to be lamented ; 
for though they were burning and shining 
lights in their times, yet they penetrated not in- 
to the whole counsel of God, but were they 
now living, would be as willing to embrace fur- 
ther light, as that which they first received. I 
beseech you to remember it; ‘tis an article of 
your church covenant, that you be ready to re- 
ceive whatever truth shall be made known to 
you from the written word of God. . . 

But I must herewith exhort you to take heed 
what you receive as truth. Examine it, con- 
sider it, and compare it with other Scriptures 
of the truth before you receive it ; for it is not 
possible the Christian world should come so 
lately out of anti-Christian darkness, and that 
perfection of knowledge should break forth at 
once.” 


“Tt moves nevertheless,” murmured Galileo, 
departing from the scene of his forced recanta- 
tion. Ponderous councils may sit down upon 
the truth, or illustrious defenders of the faith 
may over-lay it, yet it is not dead, nor para- 
lyzed ; but in spite of all the hardness and self- 
ishness of those who should be its custodians 
and the vehicles of its manifestation, the Spirit 
of Truth performs its appointed work with 
its own. If man had his way, the church of 
Jesus Christ would to-day be yet wrapped in 
the swaddling-clothes of the sixteenth-century 
Reformation ; but through fire and blood, tears 
and reprobation, the truth has agonized, pressed 
onward, leaped the wall, and run through the 
troop of error and worldliness. The multi- 
plication of beliefs, increasing daily, are but 
the protests and struggles of the confined, 
cramped truth, to come out into the inalienable 
enjoyment of the life and liberty which God 
has prepared for it, and for the blessing of 
those whom He so loved that He gave Jesus 
to save them from bondage and death. We 
see this effort for freedom, not alone within the 
bounds of ecclesiastical preserves and enclos- 
ures, but the Spirit’s working (because of Chris- 
tian unbelief and theological drags) may find a 
fitter instrument among the babes and suck- 








though they have not yet learned to recognize 
the love in the divine breast, or lisp the name 
of Jesus, yet they draw strength and hope from 
the abundance of grace. 

Measure the difference between the Christ- 
ian spirit of the church in the days of the Re- 
formation and that of to-day: of Luther, Calvin, 
Cranmer, Jeremy Taylor ; dark, somber-colored 
dun, by the fagot fires which blazed on Protest- 
ant as well as Romanist holidays, and which 
by general consent found food in the rags and 
bones of Salem witches. The Wesleys, 
Whitefield, Chalmers, bore it up above this 
heavy atmosphere, and the converted soul 
began first to recognize the power of “the 
spirit of adoption” of sons into the house- 
hold cf heaven, and began to hymn the high 
praises, and to open its mouth in songs of de- 
light such as the walls of Christ’s house had 
never before “And yet it moves,” 
while a Sankey’s songs and a Moody’s appeals 
give the index of a continued upward move- 
ment, and a wider reaching and quicker sen 
sitiveness to the power of the simple word 
of life. 

Let us watch and pray that a fruitful harvest 
may spring from the sowing of this new seed- 
time within the vineyard of the Lord; that 
coming days may be brighter, and a good and 
long advance achieved in the apprehension of 
the things of the Kingdom of Heaven. We 
have good reason to believe that the present 
unprecedented impulse of the spirit’s working 


heard. 


is with a divine purpose which shall not be 
altogether balked by human imaginations, nor 
led into the traces of an old market-wagon, 
or once respectable chaise. Let us cry “God 
bless Moody and Sankey!” believing that 
through them and in codperation with them 
the church of Christ is encouraging a spiritual 
growth. 

From a multitude of social and ecclesiasti- 
cal premonitions apparent to those whose eyes 
have been long looking toward the East for a 
new day-spring, who in the midst of the world’s 
indifference have been awakened already, and 
know in what quarter to look for the sun-ris 
ing, we may hope that many a shadow and 
chimera will hasten away. 

Slowly indeed does the wedge of truth make 
its way; but we know that the thin edge has 
found a new hold in the trunk of error, and 
that the divine beetle will not spare the blows 
needful to rend it in pieces in the good time. 
In the years of God the truth as it is in an 
ascended, glorified Jesus, will work, giving 
measure after measure of His own fullness to 
generation after generation, as His people are 
able to bear it. 

Let us be found working together with Him 
in the divine patience and hope of those 
whose inheritance is forever. K. 

New-York, November, 1875. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oak Center, Minn., Dec. 5, 1875 
DEAR CIRCULAR:—I am very thankful that 
your paper is still offered to the poor without 
money and without price. 1 feel to say in & ¥ 
heart, God bless you, when I receive your gei ° 
ous gift. I read it with deep interest and gratituc 
to the giver of all good, that he has raisec ip Jo's 
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H. Noyes to think for himself, and promulgate 
those thoughts to others, with a band of brothers 
and sisters to assist him in giving aid to the weak. 
I am interested in the gospel of health. I try to 
have faith to cure my ailments. I find I can’t 


| get faith enough to cure diseases that have taken 








hold of me, and still hold me like a vise. I often 
think of your facilities for curing the sick. The 
magnetic chain of love and devotion holds you all 
together in indissoluble ties, that death can not sever. 
No wonder thit you are healthy when the love ele- 
ment is entering into the blood, causing a thrill of joy 
to pulsate through the heart, which warms every 
avenue of the soul; while cold looks chill the 
blood, and make the heart desolate, without hope. 
] am sure your teaching must bless the world, with 
its free press, and its free gospel. 1 should like to 
see you and those little ones that are to be the 
men and women of the future. May blessings rest 
upon you all. 


Yours in truth, S. A. G. 


Farmington, 11, Dec. 6, 1875. 
Please send the CIRCULAR another year. Having 
been an invalid for twenty-seven years, | have 
passed many pleasant hours in the perusal of its 
pages, which otherwise would have been tedious. 
] feel loath to part with so old and faithful a friend. 
T. D. H. 


Warren, Mass., Dec. 8, 1875. 
DEAR FRIENDS:—It seems but as yesterday 
that I responded to your last year’s ** Notice to Sub- 
scribers.” Crowded with blessings, each month 
and week and day, how fast they speed away! 
One of the blessings which I highly prize is the 
gift of the CIRCULAR that comes to me so uninter- 
ruptedly. 1 don’t know as the paper improves, or 
whether from long association | become more and 
more attached to it; but certain it is, I should miss 
it sadly were it withheld from me. So I am con- 
strained to write again, accepting your generous 
offer and assuring you of my appreciation and 
hearty gratitude. 

Yours sincerely, C, &. @. 


Baldwinsville, Dec. 9, 1875. 
DEAR CIRCULAR :—Please to continue another 
year. Please accept my thanks and love for the 
truth and the great work in which you are engaged. 
] have an invalid husband and mother to care for, and 
have nothing but myhands to depend on; and what- 
ever my hands find to do, I do it heartily as unto 
the Lord. I cast my care on Him, tor He careth 
for me. I can say with David the Psalmist, 
“ Trust in the Lord and do good: so shalt thou live 
in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.”’ Delight 
thyself also in the Lord and He shall give thee the 
desire of thy heart.” Of a truth | have found 
that to be so. 
I remain yours for the love of truth, oO. W. 


An horage, Wis., Dec. 6. 1875. 

I have received the CinCULARK now for several 
years on your free list, and am very thankful for it 
and think it well worth paying for. I tab pleasure 
in reading its expositions of religious and philo- 
sophical subjects, which are always in a broad, 
liberal and catholic spirit, and in a tone of Christ- 
ian piety which I like. Should I find the necessary 
leisure 1 may send you a letter descriptive of my 
views of the doctrines and principles you hold. In 
the meantime, I hope you will continue to prosper 
both spiritually and temporally, and by the gradual 
spread of your principles of Christian Communism, 
which appear to me to be reasonable enough as 
well as Scriptural, become a blessing to a world 
* groaning and travailing in pain.” 

Iam yours respectfully, G. Hu. 


Manhattan, Kan., Dec. 5, 1875. 

DEAR CIRCULAK:—Your “ Notice to Subscrib- 
ers” is thankfully received, and in compliance with 
your request I again write, asking you to con- 
tinue sending me the CircuLAR, for I should 
feel entirely lost were I to receive it no more. 
It almost seems like a letter from home. 

We have been in Kansas four years. 
from New-York. 

The climate here is all that one could desire. Itig 
indeed “Sunny Kansas”—too much so -or has 
been tor the past two years, to make it profitable for 
farmers. The dry weather ruined the wheat and 
oats in this vicinity, and in some fields cut the corn 
down to half a crop. There has been a large area 
f winter grain sown this fall, but many fields are 
beginning to die for want of rain. Unless we get 


Came 
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| 
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heavy rain soon, winter grain (or at least all late 
sown) must be a failure. It is now raining, 
and I hope it will continue until we get a sufficient 
quantity to fill up the springs and wells and save 
the wheat crop. We have had a beautiful spring- 
like autumn. Cattle are still grazing on the prairie 
and doing well, withont being fed. 

From the CircuLakr J learned that you had snow 
in October. E. M. V. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harrier M. Worpen, Eprror. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1875. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


F  naaiecte NG to a custom we have followed 
A for several years, we hereby give notice to all 
our subscribers that those wishing the CircULAR 
sent to them after January Ist, 1876, should write 
us at once renewing their subscriptions. Those 
who have paid for a part or the whole of the coming 
volume, and those who have written within a month 
or two asking to have the paper continued to them 
free, are, of course, excepted from this notification. 

The Postal law now requires us to prepay the 
postage on the CircuLar. This increases the 
expenses to us unless our subscribers send with 
their subscriptions some small amounts to meet it. 
Undoubtedly every one will be able and willing to 
do this. 

Our friends may rest assured that we are hearty 
in offering the CircuLAr /ree/y, as heretofore, and 
that the requirements of this notice are only such 
as seem to be necessary to protect us from need- 
less expense which might otherwise be caused by 
sending the paper to those who no longer desire it. 

The prospects for a strong and lively paper du- 
ring the coming year are very good. We shall be 
pleased to receive from our readers any suggestions 
or opinions in regard to the CrrCcULAR, now or at 
any future time. Any new thoughts or ideas they 
may have on any subject will be acceptable, and if 
of sufficient general interest. will be published. 


Once in a while we receive a long, rambling let- 
ter from some spiritualistic medium, in which we 
are told, after many veiled, mystical hints at won- 
derfu' revelations graciously accorded the writer, of 
things about to come to pass, and which “are going 
to Shake this Sin-cursed Earth from center to Sur- 
cumferance so that all fa/s7ties Shall fall to the 
ground and be burned up as rubbish,” that they 
are ready, if properly invited and assisted, to come 
and instruct us in regard to said wonderful revela- 
tions. The mediums usually offer some little addi- 
tional inducements according to their ingenuity, by 
way of stimulating our curiosity. For example, 
one will say that the spirit of one of our people 
lately deceased has appeared to them, and is in 


great distress and unrest because of inability 


to make some important communication to us. 
Another writes that the spirits of Mrs. Cragin 
and George Noyes have taken up “there abode 
with me and live in my earthly Temple, or the 
Sphere that surrounds me,” and that if she, 
the medium, is invited on to O. C., she has no 
doubt that both these spirits “will be materialized 
in our midst, and give us information beyond what 
the Spiritualists have ever got.” 

It may be proper for us to say publicly that we 
do not encourage such advances. In investigating 
Spiritualism we do not allow ourselves to be led 
by our curiosity. We shall not be forward to ac- 
cept any wonder-working medium for our teacher, 
preferring to study the subject in our own way. 
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Furthermore, we are tolerably confident that those 
of our number who have died will be able to com- | 
municate directly with us, without any outside 
intervent'on, whenever it is for their and our inter- 
est that it should be done. From our previous 
knowledge of them we consider it very improbable 
that they have taken up their abode in the “earthly 
Temple” of these persons who are writing to us. 
Their education would not admit of it. There is, 
therefore, no likelihood that we shall be influenced 
by any such messages as these I have mentioned. 
Pr. W. &. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 


A CHEAP BATH DESIRABLE. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—The record of our Turkish 
Bath is still one of continued success and good 
providences, and we hear of many of our neighbors 
who look upon the Bath as nothing less thana 
vodsend. 


The only objection that we have heard to the 
Turkish Bath, is, that its effects are weakening, and 
this idea deters very many from taking it; but the 
objection is entirely without foundation. It arises 
from the very mistaken notion that because people 
usually sweat when they are weak, therefore they 
must-be weak because they sweat. Nothing could 
be farther from the fact, so far at least as the Bath 
is concerned. One of our shampooers was quite 
weak when he commenced working in the Bath 
last June. and had not been in good health for two 
or three years. He has been in the bath nearly 
every day since, sometimes working twelve or 
more hours a day, most of the time perspiring 
more than any of the patients, yet he is now in ex- 
cellent health, and is gaining in strength and 
weight. 

All of our patients who have taken two baths a 
day have gamed health and strength more rapidly 
then when taking them less frequently. A lady 
who was very sick and weak gained four pounds 
and an ounce within the past two weeks, while 
taking two baths a day. Another lady, who was 
quite anxious to reduce her weight, has lost five 
pounds and gained strength during the same time ; 
showing that the healthy tendency of the Bath in 
these two instances, was to bring down the adipose, 
and to bring up the emaciated to a normal weight. 

Those who are best acquainted with the 
Bath well know that its effects are any thing but 
weakening; and as additional evidence we may 
quote from the testimony of Dr. Erasmus Wilson, 
of London, who says: 

“The Turkish Bath strengthens, it never weak- 
ens. The idea of weakening is suggested by 
the loss of fluids by perspiration; but this loss 
is a yain and not a loss. 








watery fluids from the economy is a_ natural 
process, necessary to our very existence ; and with- 
out it we should die. It would be very unreason- | 
able to regard the watery fluids expelled by the 
lungs, by the kidneys, and by other emunctory or- 
yans, as a loss of material necessary to the econo- 
my, or a loss which could in any way affect the 
nervous and muscular powers of the individual 
otherwise than beneficially. Is it not one of the 
conditions of our healthful existence, that we 
shall earn our bread with the sweat of our brow ? 
And writhe as we may under the verdict, we must 
d@ so or suffer the evil consequences of a breach 
of Heaven’s law.” 


| 
The expulsion of | 
| 


In England, the Turkish Bath is a remedy so 
universally recognized by all men of medical 
science, that none pretend to question its salutary 
effects; and it is only necessary to get more of 
them established in America at low rates, and to 
draw the attention of our medical men more directly 
to them, to make them as indispensable parts of 
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| our materia medica as the “blue pill and black 


draught” have been in the past. 

What we want to see is, plenty of Turkish Baths 
that will give a good bath for fifty cents. From 
our own experience here, we can answer for it that 
when the doctors thoroughly understand the sub- 
ject they will be only too glad to co-operate with 
the Turkish-Bath movement. But first, the price 
must be reduced. It will be comparatively useless 
to get the doctors interested in the Bath, if the 
prices are kept up so high that only the rich can 
afford them. They may as well recommend their 
poor patients to take a trip to Europe as to take 
the bath, so long as both the remedies are beyond 
their reach. We would submit, for the considera- 
tion of those who are tempted to find fault with 
physicians for opposing the Turkish Bath, to ex- 
pend all their energies in making the Bath cheap 
and comfortable, and the doctors, one and all, will 
be found only too glad to avail themselves of any 
means that will relieve them of a troublesome set 
of patients whose mode of living, in utter neglect 
of all hygienic conditions, frustrates all endeavors 
to help them. 


A case in point. is that of a gentleman of moder- 
rate means, living within thirty or forty miles of 
Boston. He had been a long time sick, and his 
doctor being unable to do him any good, told him 
that if he could get a chance to take a Turkish 
Bath it would probably help him. He went to 
Boston, but finding that each bath would cost him 
a dollar and a-half, and that his board would swal- 
low up the rest of his available means, he cast 
about for something cheaper, and came tous. The 
result is that he was enabled to take a short 
course of baths, and was entirely cured. After tak- 
ing four or five baths he wrote home to his wife, 
who, knowing his inability to write from nervous- 
ness, was alarmed and posted off a messenger to 
ascertain the true state of the case. This is a 
representative case of thousands to whom the 
cheap Bath would bring health, life and happiness— 
aclass who, for lack of means. must otherwise be left 
to sickness, despair and death. In the large cities 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Turkish Bath is 
given for twenty-five cents, and in some places so 
low as twelve cents. There the medical men are 
unanimous in its endorsement because it is some- 
thing within the reach of all their patients. The 
surest way to make the Turkish Bath popular is to 
stop finding fault with the doctors, and to take 
hold of the work of making it cheap. 

We persist in the idea that the Turkish Bath is 
for the million, and that the tendency of the present 
movement is toward lower prices. We firmly be- 
lieve that if the present establishments would re- 


| duce their prices to a uniform standard of fifty 


cents, they would find their business so increased 
that they would make ten times the profits they 


| now do, and benefit the class of people who 


stand most in need of the Turkish Bath. a. E. 
W. C., Dec. 17, 1875. 


LESSONS LEARNED BY EXPERIENCE. 


——., Kan., Dec. 4, 1875. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—“ Studies in Communism” 
and “Our Community Contract” have furnished 
food for thought. 

1. The “ New Covenant” is just the right thing. 
There are no bridges left to retreat upon. It is 
right, too, because property once consecrated to the 
work which the O. C. has in hand, ought never to 
be diverted from that work. 

2. The clause of the preamble introduces the 
name of the founder of the O. C. and branches, 
who is also the founder ot the Free Press ; than 
which no philanthropic scheme promises more 
thorough and lasting benefit to humanity. By 
the terms of the “New Covenant,” should the 
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O. C. and branches dissolve, the property they 
hold would remain in the service of the Free Press. 

3. “Our Community Contract” is, to my mind, 
the first “Study in Communism.” I can not con- 
ceive of the possibility of there ever being any 
other founder of true, genuine Bible Communism 
except John H. Noyes; nor can there be any 
original Bible Community except the O. C. These 
truths are self-evident because the leader exists; 
and in their essence is the nucleus of the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth. 

4. Christ compared the Kingdom of Heaven to 
leaven. By that comparison we can learn what 
must be the mode of increase in Communism. It 
will not be by ‘the organization of independent 
Communities with as many independent founders 
at the head of each, but it must necessarily remain 
as it began—one parent Community with branches 
dependent on the parent and on each other. “ As 
the body is one and hath > so 
the Community will always be one, be the branches 
ever so numerous. In other words, Communism 
is a tree, and composed of a trunk, roots and 
branches. 

5. | understand the picture F. W. S. drew 
in No. 3 of “Studies in Communism” to have 
been drawn to illustrate the difficulties attend- 
ing the organization of a number of small families 
into a Community, and not as indicating a plan of 
procedure for “those who are already stimu- 
lated.” Allattempts to imitate the coming together 
of the O. C. for the purpose of beginnning such 
a social structure as the O. C., unless led by it 
must necessarily prove abortive; because there can 
be but one parent Community, and branches must 
grow out of it instead of zmZo it. 

6. I can conceive of the possibility at some not 
very distant day, of the “second generation ”—the 
young men who are now being trained under the 
auspices of the parent Community becoming the 
leaders of as many branch Communities, provid- 
ing the material to form them can be found. 
But here again I must connect this “ Study in 
Communism” with “Our Community Contract” 
(which is binding upon all who unite with any 
“branches now existing or that may hereafter 
exist”), and praise the inspiration. which constructed 
that “Covenant.” Persons who own property will 
not offer themselves to the Community under that 
Covenant unless they possess “all-forsaking earn- 
estness ;”” and those who bring with them no prop- 
erty on joining, if they are unworthy, will cause 
no loss when they go away. 

7. For some of the aéove conclusions I am indebt- 
ed to the experience gained in the * Family.” 
which having advanced as far as possible without 
a proper leader, “retreated in good order’ to 
the small family, there to await the order of 
Mother O. C. ‘EDWIN PoRTER.” 


many members,’ 





FOOT NOTES; or WALKING AS A FINE ART. 
By Alfred Barron, “Q.” 16mo, 330 pages ; on 
heavy, tinted paper. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This is a delightful holiday gift—full of beauties, 
eccentricities, and pleasant surprises from end to 
end. We have before us a copy of this charming 
volume done in brownand gold. The ornamenta- 
tion is chaste and attractive, the very cover be- 
speaking taste and originality. The monogram 
in the left-hand corner is at once unique and 
appropriate: a tree with its branches bent to 
represent the letter “Q;” on a small branch 
or twig at the top is perched a sedate-look- 
ing owl, while barring the circle beneath and leap 
ing through it in “headlong haste,” isa rabbit. In 
a marshy spot a little to the right from this scene, 
sits that “funniest thing”—a frog. Diagonally 
across the cover, is a graceful spray of the climbing 
fern, Lygodium palmatum above which ‘“ Foot 
Notes” stands out in clear letters of gold. 
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Passing quickly over the title-page, the dedica- 
tion “To Maud,” and the “preface,” with which 
we and our readers are already somewhat familiar, 
we turn to Chapter First, and begin reading at once. 
There is always a fascination about clear, bold, 
beautiful print ; and in our opinion, Foot Notes is an 
exquisite specimen of typography, for which credit 
is due to the Wallingford Printing Co. But this is 
but half the charm of the book. The style is full of 
attractions. The sentences are terse, piquant, some- 
times elliptical, and having withal a very pleasing 
flavor of quaintness. 
and strong; some are intense and graceful; and 
some are light and frisky. 
spoken bluntly, and there are pleasant truths, spo- 
ken smoothly 


Some passages are practical 
There are homely truths, 


The author often expresses his 
thoughts in an unusual manner, but they are none 
the less forcible. Occasionally we are reminded 
that at some period of our life we had that thought 
too—glimmerings of the same truth—but having no 
language wherewith to clothe it at the time, and 
analyzing too lightly its meaning, let it pass. But 
not so the author «f Foot Notes ; for faithfulness to 
his own thought—be it never so simple—he has 
fewequals. Itisa principle with him, as he tells us: 

“IT walk chiefly to visit natural objects, but I some- 
times go on foot to visit myself. It often happens when 
T am on an outward-bound excursion, that I also discover 
a good deal of my own thought. He is a poor reporter 
indeed, who «oes not note his thought as well as his 
sight.” 

From the following. we learn his method of ob- 
serving keenly as he walks: 

ON WALKING. 

“In order to walk profitably I find that experience 
and reflection are necessary. If you are led by a com- 
panion too vigorous for you, or if you go too tar, your 
walk makes pretty heavy drafts on your strength and 
degenerates into a brutish affair. 
though it may be very exciting at first, either dissipates 


Too rapid a gait, 


the attention or centers it on the mere act of walking. 
On the other hand, a pace too slow begets a sluggish- 
ness of mind and at once makes an end of all your fine 
susceptibilities. You had better 


even turning a grindstone, 


be riding a horse, or 
than be lumbering about 
the country without having your soul along with you. 
A trial will soon teach you how much you can protita- 
bly do. 

“The profit of a walk depends on your waiting for 
the golden opportunity—on your getting an inspired 
hint—before setting out. If you can command only 
a half-day’s leisure, then twelve miles—six out and six 
back—are enough to bring you to some desirable place 
for observation. If you have a whole day to walk in 
you can easily make twenty-five miles, and still have 
your home as a base of operations. In case you only 
wish to view scenery, this distance can be exceeded ; 
but I do not think it pays. If you confine yourself to 
walks of twelve miles in every direction from your 
home, you have a field of observation comprising four 
hundred and fifty-two square miles. 


“It would be strange if such a territory did not have 
enough beauties of scenery, and wonders of geology, 
botany, history and zoology to content any one but a 
superficial man. I say, therefore, let us do our duty 
where we are, think where we are, observe where we 
are, and let us be happy where we are, and not tor- 
Stand in your 
appointed circle, is the word ; and when (;o0d wants you 


mented by the lust for foreign roaming. 


in another, you will get a hint in season.” 


Here is a sample of a rather homely theme, but 
full of good sense : 


“T often feel belittled by the superiority of lumber- 
men, teamsters and sailors. ! have stood upon the deck 
of'a sloop in the night and seen the captain standing 
like a phantom at the helm, shouting his orders to his 
men amid the flapping of sails, the dashing of the 
waves, and the uproar of the jib-tackle as it thrashed 
along the “traveler;” and I have then seen garden- 
craft, pen-craft, and such men and arts as thrive in par- 
lors, dwindle when contrasted with the rugged faculty 
of the sailor. At such times I have been glad to sit mn 


company with the captain at his little dancing table, 
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and eat boiled pork and cabbage and drink coffee with- 
out milk; for I hoped I was reinforcing my stock of 
hardy manhood.” 

Many of his utterances are intensely practical, 
but underneath them is a depth of feeling ind sin- 
cere reverence for God. In the following, he tells 
some pretty plain and even startling truths—.ind 
though blunt to a degree, he is true to God in 
every line: 

“The man who took me for a peddler and cursed me, 
is not the only one who has given me an impression of 
God. You may wait on the outskirts of a crowd and 
watch for the image of God which is reflected from the 
minds of each man, and if tolerant enough you shall 
find it more pleasant than looking at the bits of colored 
light, green, yellow and red, which are cast back by the 
drops of rain frozen on the trees; you shall find it 
grander than gazing at the large red moon when it cones 
up from the sea and makes a bridge of light across the 
dark waters of the bay. 

“ But all these second-hand views of God are just a 
little distorted, I imagine, like the image of things seen 
in turbid or troubled waters. Men talk of God in my 
hearing, but I notice that they are looking at him 
through some ideal or earthiness, some aspiration or 


limitation of their own; and when I have heard a man’s 
idea of God I have imagined Him to be like the man 
who was talking When I walk with the geologist I 
perceive that God is a wonderful stone-breaker ; and when 
I go afield with the botanists, I perceive that He is a 
master-florist. I am amazed at the work He has done 
to get the forest well clothed with leaves, the grass well 
sprouted, and all the buds for next year set in their 
right places ; I must not therefore conclude that God is 
too busy to look after me—I must feel more sure that I 
shall be well cared for. 

“This man speaks, and I perceive that God is a 
great builder; that He has infinite patience and is mas- 
ter of the situation. The other man is looking for a 
God who can disregard the multiplication-table at any 
point in Thus I don’t wonder that 
men sometimes appear a little atheistical to one another, 
and that they are intolerant toward one another's gods. 
I once heard a man speaking of God’s management as 
if He were a great experimenter ; a being full of expedi- 
ents and make-shifts, and who had to work hard to beat 
the devil and make both ends meet. 


His calculations. 


Intolerance welled 
up in my heart and I wanted to say, “ I don’t believe 
God is any such tinker as that; I believe He is full of 
resources and knows how to do a good job.” I am 
now looking for the man who has cleansed his eyes, and 
who can show me a great deal more of God than he 
does of himself.” 

*Q.” is a naturalist, but not a materialist. All 
through his book there is a vein of religious feel- 
ing, characteristically expressed, but none the less 
genuine, because entirely free from solemnity or 
fashionable cant. In the following passage we 
find a faith in God's soundness and permanence, 
which makes one feel as though he had come on to 
the hard-pan of truth; involuntarily a sympathy 
arises for the man who can write so intensely and 
powerfully as this : 

“Being in a mood somewhat earnest, I once felt an 
impulse to stop a man in the road and ask him if he 
had brought any news from God. But seeing the 
humor of my situation, I took care to strangle the ques- 
tion that was rising to my mouth, 


**T now think it would not be well for a sane man 
to go into the street to ask such questions, unless per- 
chance, he dares to be laughed at, or unless he wants 
to see men shrink away from him as from a satirical 
humorist who has no sympathy for their hunger and 
darkness. Let him wait till spring, instead, and then ask 
the budding year if it brings any good news from God. 

“The coming of spring is of vast moment in the 
agricultural districts, and to the northern lumbermen and 
fishermen who are waiting for the streams to break up. 
Its chief value with me, however, lies in the fact that it 
brings the report, or rather confirms the old report that 
God is well, and that the universe is just as sound as 
ever. The sun whirling upward toward its summer 
place, the fields and streams cleared promptly for action, 
the grass sprouting up with all its ancient power and 
freshness, all these show an unabated vigor—show that 
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God is not getting feeble. Indeed, there are signs that 
things in general are gaining somewhat in health. There 
are new houses building on the sites of the old ones ; 
the towns are spreading a little; and in some places 
there is more clover than before ; and, methinks, there 
is more hope and power in the hearts of those who are 
trusting Christ to link them to a God who never fails, 
and to a universe that is in no danger of bankruptcy. 
“God is well: therefore the universe is sound at the 

core. Here is a fact, if well looked at, that shall heal 
your maladies. Hang it up in your memory where it 
will keep green like a sprig of live-furever that is stuck 
in the crack of a ceiling. 

** Iterate, reiterate, 

Snatch it from the hells; 

Circulate and meditate 

That God is well. 

** Get the singers to sing it, 

Put it in the mouths of bells, 

Pay the ringers to ring it, 

That God is well.” 


There are many other delightful passages, but 
the above extracts must content us, as showing the 
general style of the book. Before making our 
bow we will remark by way of apology, if apology 
be needed, that if any of our readers are inclined 
to think our review of a book published within the 
Community savors of egotism, they must bear in 
mind that we had formed no conception of its ap 
pearance previous to seeing it.. It came to us with 
all the freshness and novelty that it will to any of 
them. ‘(.’s” style is distinct from ours, and we 
give our opinion of his work as disinterestedly as 
if he were a stranger. We have not given indis- 
criminate praise ; but we advise people to buy the 
book and judge for themselves. 


HOME TEATS. 
ONEIDA. 


WE are the recipients of a large-sized portrait 
of our friend Mr. R. Solon, of the National Home, 
Dayton, Ohio, painted by an inmate of the Home. 
Mr. Solon will please receive our thanks. 


Ir seems more like winter since our last snow- 
storm (Monday 13); sleighs are substituted for 
wagons, and there is more sliding down hill, and 
less skating. 


It was a dismal, rainy day when B. went to the 
city of Syracuse to transact a little business. He 
was seated at the window of a hotel, musing on his 
lonesomeness, and wishing that he might meet 
some of our people in the city, when casting his 
eye over the mass of moving umbrellas passing up 
and down the street, he saw one that arrested his 
attention. It was only a cotton umbrella, but in 
conspicuous white letters it bore the strange device 
of “CHILDREN'S HOUSE!” One bound, 
and he was in the street accosting the owner of 
said umbrella, who proved to be none other than 
our Mr. A., who answered to his ‘‘ How are you ?”’ 
with refreshing enthusiasm. This was a pleasant 
surprise. The **Children’s House ” umbrella now 
sheltered two from the drizzling rain, and moved 
on with the crowd, out of sight of the large hotel. 


THE other evening one of the members of the 
“sanitary committee ” brought up the condition of 
our cellars. He said he had noticed of late an un- 
usually disagreeable odor emanating from thence, 
and he advised that some better system of ventila- 
tion be adopted as soon as practicable. It had 
become a general depository for old clothes and 
shoes, plants—some of which he thought must be 
in a state of decay—and many other things which 
tend to vitiate the air. He recommended that as 
soon as it could be ‘done, the floors should be 
laid with flagging instead of plank. In the mean- 
time he suggested that we clear out all refuse 
articles which had collected there, investigate the 
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dark corners, and if possible discover the cause of 
the fearful odor which had lately arisen. 

A few moments after meeting had closed, the 
foreman of the floral department was discovered, 
lantern in hand, a box tucked under one arm, 
holding fast to his nose, and making good his 
escape from the cellar. To the numerous inquiries 
made him as to this mysterious behavior, he re- 
plied that not long ago he received a box of patent 
fertilizer, which being frozen at the time he put 
into the cellar. The heat from the steam-coils re- 
duced it to its natura) condition—hence the “ fear- 
ful odor” which had baffled the search of our 
“sanitary committee.” The floral man got laughed 
at, and all felt relieved to think so great a nuisance 
was so easily abated. The following forenoon a 
large company of men and women worked two or 
three hours in clearing out the cellar; all un- 
necessary rubbish was removed, cobwebs and dust 
swept down from the corners, and every part of 
the cellar put in order. The result is very satis- 
factory to all concerned. 


WE have recently read Mrs. Woodhull’s theory 
in regard to life, published in the Woodhull and 
Clafliw’s Weekly ot Dec. 11. Weare not prepared 
to subscribe to it, nor do we think her deductions 
from Johu 3: 9, at all self-evident. On the contrary 
her reasoning seems somewhat strained and far- 
fetched. Those who have read Mrs. Woodhull’s 
article will appreciate Mr. Noyes’s remarks con- 
cerning it: ‘ 

“She represents the river of water of life as 
proceeding from the woman. It is a river that is 
to take the place of the menstrual waste, and God 
has nothing to do with it according to her scheme, 
nor man either, only to season it in some mys- 
terious way. But the Bible says that the river of 
life proceeds “from the throne of God and the 
Lamb.” She talks as though man and woman 
rightly put together, were a machine that would go 
itself. But we know that machinery is worthless 
without a water-power or some other motor. God 
and the Lamb are the reservoir of power that is 
going to set the beautiful machinery of the sexes 
in motion.” 


FOR some tine past we have had a good many 
lively discussions on what may be called ‘“‘Commu- 
nity Politics”—subjects which pertain more to the 
vital organization of our family, and less to extra- 
neous affairs. Doubtless no one will think it 
strange, that in a Society like ours, such discussions 
should come up occasionally. With us the all-im- 
portant matter is, how to subject external interests 
to internal, or the natural to the spiritual. Ambition 
is a good thing 





energy in business is desirable, but 
the problem before us is, how to make them con- 
formable to higher and more spiritual interests. 
The Home-Talk in last week’s paper indicates the 
direction in which our thoughts are turning at 
present. We can not give in detail the course of 
reasoning employed in our struggles for principle, 
but suffice it, that the utmost freedom has been 
given for persons to bring forward suggestions ; 
sincerity and plain-speaking have been encouraged 
all round, and the result is good. The simple 
facts are, that business interests were getting too 
prominent a place among us, and _ spiritual in- 
terests were in danger of being neglected. There 
was need of speedy reform for the sake of the 
rising generation, if for no other cause. Ata sig- 
nal from our leader, we united as one man, to bring 
our business arrangements into harmony with, and 
subserviency to the greater objects of education 
and improvement. We attacked this threatening 
principality, repeated arguments and discussions 
and criticisms following one ano:her, until it is now 
crowded into its proper place. At the close 
of a series of animated criticisms, whica had dealt 











somewhat in personalities, Mr. N. semt uv the fol- 
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lowing advice, which had the effect of healing 
wounded feelings, and brought sweet peace to the 
household : 


“I hope that in regard to the late discussions, 
there will be a readiness on all sides to seek 
peace; and that after battling for what seems 
to be principle, we shall still learn to appre- 
ciate each other’s motives; to attribute good mo- 
tives, as much as we can all around, and be for- 
ward to acknowledge and receive one another into 
our hearts. Let us turn away from all things 
that make discord ; forgive and forget; and turn 
our hearts toward the center. which is Christ. | 
am sure that those who do that honestly and faith- 
fully—who seek the peace of the Community and 
sacrifice personal feelings for the sake of peace— 
will overcome those who are opposed to them. 
That is the policy for any one who wants to be 
a leader. 

“There is a great deal of ambition, and perhaps 
ambition that is good—at any rate there is a great 
deal of Mesire among us—for influence and power. 
Well, this is the road. This is the way that any 
one who is going to be successful in the Commu- 
nity must take. The one who has the largest 
heart and the best faculty of forgiving and uniting, 
will get the lead among us. The Prince of Peace 
is going to rule the world, and whoever has the 
most of the spirit of forgiveness will represent the 
Prince of Peace. Let the God of peace rule in 
our hearts by Christ Jesus.” 


THE ART Ol BEING HAPPY. 


E quoted ina former number a fine passage 

from “ Off the Skelligs,” by Jean Ingelow. 
Here is another from the same book ; part of a con- 
versation between the lovers, in which the sympa- 
thetic effect of imitation or confession is pleasantly 
discoursed. The heroine begins : 


“I really sometimes feel that it is a glorious 
thing only to be alive—but to be alive and see this 
world, and have time to learn and time to think—” 

“Yes, that is just what I feel,” he interrupted, 
“but the thing is, to keep one’s self up to sucha 
state of mind and body and not grow morbid and 
weak and discontented. I suppose that in that 
school of yours, they gave you no lessons on the 
art of being whole-hearted, cheerful, and joyous ?” 

“Oh no.” 

“The more shame for them; then you must 
educate yourself in that matter.” 

“But I have often heard it said that the truest 
happiness is unconscious. And don’t you think 
that to be often thinking and reasoning about it is 
in itself a morbid thing ?” 

“Are any of us who have come to years of dis- 
cretion in that child-like state of unconscious hap- 
piness ?” 

“T am not.” 

“Nor I; but I am a great deal braver, cheer- 
fuller, and heartier since I put myself to school to 
myself, and learned the habit of being as a general 
rule in good spirits. I think, therefore, that to 
reason about the matter, if one does it rightly, is 
not morbid.” 

“T am fond of learning new things. I should 
like to teach myself this. What was the first les- 
son you gave yourself in the art?” 

“I believe the first thing that set me thinking 
was an anecdote of a great actor, who complained 
that when he was acting in tragedy he became de- 
voured by melancholy. While he was studying 
the character of ‘Hamlet’ he lost his health from 
mental depression. Mournful and_ heart-rending 
ideas suggested themselves to him, and he could 
not shake off the bearing that belonged to his hero. 
It became natural to him. After that I met with a 
very pleasant woman, a German actress, who told 
me she had completely spoiled her temper by acting 
viragoes. On the most trifling occasions she could 
put herself into a fearful rage. It had ceased to 
be acting with her; she had so studied the passion 
of anger and imitated its manifestations, that they 
got the better of her—and habit, at last, had made 
her a perfect fire-brand.” 

“Don’t you think she exaggerated ?”’ 

“No; I suppose not. It was at a Swiss hotel 
that I saw her first; something put her out; it 
was a yery hot day and she flung her fan at one 
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of the waiters—she told me this afterward by way 
of excuse. I thought she was mad when | saw 
her do it; you never saw such an air of fury—her 
husband, a stout, matter-of-fact man, observed that 
it was very inconvenient.” 

“And on that hint you began your own educa- 
tion ?” 

“That, and the observation of how involuntary 
sympathy makes other people imitate our moods 
and reflect them back upon us.” 

* Still it is an odd thing to set to work to aggra- 
vate one’s self ‘into being happy.” 

“J declare to you that I have tried it;” he 
answered, laughing: ‘‘and I see you know what | 
mean. It is as easy as aggravating one’s self into 
being unhappy! You know how unfashionable it 
is now to be enthusiastic.” 

“IT have read in books that itis. I know it is 
considered bad taste to be much astonished. Peo- 
ple will not express great admiration even for very 
beautiful things, lest that should be thought a 
proof that they are not already familiar with all the 
most beautiful things in the world. So they think 
it grand to appear bored.” 

“That was nothing but imitation at first,” he 
answered. “It arose from the misfortune of a few 
fashionable people, who were punished for their 
sins against all things beautiful and true and sur- 
prising, by being no longer able to enjoy any thing 
heartily, or admire any thing overwhelmingly, or 
believe any thing devoutly. The consequence was, 
that people who nave seen next to nothing, and are 
not at all fashionable, try to begin as the others 
left off. They are so ashamed of enthusiasm, and 
have so schooled themselves to put down all ec- 
Static emotion, that the sentiment of awe has al- 
most died out of their hearts; their sense of the 
sublime fades from being too long kept in the dark, 
and they can look on the Jungfrau as coolly as if it 
were a cabbage garden! What a hard task such 
people have accomplished—much harder than mine. 
Don’t you think they would enjoy themselves much 
more if they were not weighed down by this vulgar 
fashion, if they had not weakened their power to 
admire by repressing the expression of it?” 

“I think they would, and I think I have decided 
to learn the art of being in good humor and good 
spirits.” 


EXPERIMENTS WITH POTATOES. 





ERHAPS some of the readers of the Cir- 

CULAR will remember an account of an ex- 
periment with a variety of special manures tried 
on potatoes, published about a year ago, in which 
unleached ashes were shown to be the best fer- 
tilizers of all that were tried. At the request of a 
friend 1 have experimented this year with ashes 
and salt. 

The experiment as proposed by him, was as 
follows : 

Plant two rows of potatoes side by side, of a 
hundred hills each, putting ashes in the hills of 
one row, and nothing in the hills of the other at 
the time of planting. When the potato tops have 
grown to the height of six inches or more, sprinkle 
about a table-spoonful of salt around each hill on 
just one-half of both rows. At harvest time there 
will be four varieties of treatment. 


1. Fifty hills to which nothing is applied. 

2. Fifty hills to which ashes alone are applied. 

3. Fifty hills to which salt alone is applied. 

4. Fifty hills to which both salt and ashes are 
applied. 

My friend also requested that I would try the 
experiment on land that had a good dressing of 
animal manure, which I did. 
ment would show the yield of 

1. Fifty hills to which 
applied. 

2. Fifty hills to which animal manure and ashes 
were applied. 

3. Fifty hills to which animal manure and salt 
were applied. 

4. Fifty hills to which animal manure, salt and 
ashes were applied. 


This latter experi- 


animal manure was 


The soil was a fine sand, not rich, and the va- 
riety of potato planted was the Peach Blow’s 
Grandson, a seedling of the White Peach Blow of 
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my own raising, smoother and bearing less small 
potatoes than its parent. I made shallow furrows 
for the rows and sprinkled the ashes in the furrows 
at the rate of about seventy bushels to the acre, as 
I judged, dropping the uncut seed-potato directly 
on the ashes of the ashed rows. The result was 
that the potatoes on the ashed rows were very 
much slower in coming up, and some of them 
never came up atall. If it should be asked why | 
allowed the ashes to come into immediate contact 
with the seed, 1 can only answer that the ashes 
being sprinkled along in a continuous row at the 
bottom of the the amount in the hill 
seemed so small that | judged it would do no harm. 
A drought which followed the planting made the 
matter much worse. 


furrow, 


Finding that the potatoes in 
some of the hills had utterly tailed to come up | 
adopted the standard of eighty-eight hills to the 
row, instead of one hundred. As each half of 
the four rows planted received a different kind of 
treatment in respect to manuring, it follows that 
there were eight parts of rows of forty-four hills 
each that were treated differently, as indicated by 


the following table ; 


ist, 44 hills, no manure yielded 123 Ibs. 
2nd, ashes, " 83 1-2 

3d, ae salt, 162 

4th, ashes and salt, 107 1-2 

sth, ‘ horse manure, 2a 

6th, horse manure and ashes, 132 

7th, horse manure and salt, 234 3°4 

Sth, “* horse manure, salt and ashes, ‘* 128 


As some may wish to get at the comparative 
“merits of no manure, ashes, and horse manure, 
without reference to the small quantity of salt that 
was used, I will compile the above table as follows: 


ist, 88 hills, no manure, yielded 285 Ibs. 
2nd, ashes, . on 1g1 = 
eo horse manure, 450 
4th, ashes and horse manure, 260 


The most valuable lesson to be learned from this 
experiment is, that ashes applied directly to the 
seed-potato are decidedly hurtful; the ashed hills 
producing ninety-four lbs. less than those on 
which nothing was put, as shown by the last 
table. This is exactly the reverse of my ex- 
perience Jast year on the same kind of ground, 
when some care was taken to keep the ashes and 
seed separate. The drought that followed the 
planting without doubt exaggerated the effects of 
the ashes, leaving the potash and other soluble 
matter in 


the ashes 


in too concentrated form to 


admit of the sprouting of the seed. It does not 
follow, however, that it was the caustic quality of 
the potash that prevented vegetation, for in that 
case it would have killed the seed; but after the 
ground had been wet by showers, and ot course 
the strength of the potash much reduced, nearly 
ail of the seed-potatoes sprouted, though it was 
tuo late for a full yield. 

Another thing especially worth noting is the 
wonderful effect of the horse manure; the yield on 
the hills to which this fertilizer was applied being 
195 lbs. more than on the same number of hills 
where nothing was applied. It will be noticed that 
where ashes and horse manure were used the yield 
is twenty-five Ibs. less than where nothing was ap- 
plied, most conclusively proving the bad effect of 
the ashes as applied in this case. 

As for what the experiment tells us about the 
value of salt as a fertilizer, we gather from the 
tables that the forty-four rows to which salt alone was 
applied yielded thirty-nine and one-half lbs. more 
than the forty-four un-manured hills. Also we find 
that comparing all of the salted hills with the unsalted, 
complicated as they are with the other manures, 
the salted hills yield forty-seven and three-fourths 
more lbs. than the unsalted. It should be borne 
in mind that the salt was applied to ove end of all 
the rows, which is compared to the ofher end of 
the same rows. This is manifestly not so fair a 
method of comparison as it would be if the rows 
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compared lay side by side. A sufficient difference 
in the richness of the soils at that distance apart 
might easily exist, to account for the increased 
yield of the salted part. 

1 hope to try these experiments another year with 
more conclusive results. H. J. Ss. 


MATCHES. 
HE great improvement in our means for pro- 
ducing a light, which has been made within 
the last half-century, can only be appreciated by 
those who remember the patience required to make 
a light before the friction match was invented. 

The tinder-box, flint and steel, were the best and 
quickest method of producing a flame at will, then 
known; and as my young friends may like to know 
more about things as they were in the days of 
their grandmothers, | will try and describe the 
process of striking a light, and of the materials 
used. 

The “ box’’ was usually made of sheet-iron, and 
in shape somewhat like a collar-box with a close- 
fitting lid. 


rags. 


The ‘tinder was a bunch of cotton 
The “ steel” was shaped like a small horse- 
shoe, and made to fit the fingers of the left hand 
at each The flint was worked down to a 
sharp edge and was held in the right hand. At 
early morn, grandpa or grandma would slip out of 
bed, hastily don a few articles of clothing, and pro- 
ceed to “strike a light,’’ as follows: Holding the 
steel a few inches above the open tinder-box, a 
few rapid blows would send a shower of sparks 
down on to the tinder, igniting the latter. The 
“ brimstone match ” was then lighted from the burn- 
ing tinder, and a bright fire would soon be burning 
in the large fire-place. 


end. 


This process even in skill- 
ful hands would require several minutes, and when 
attempted on a cold winter's morning with the mer- 
cury at some unknown figure below zero, the 
trembling and benumbed fingers would make but 
slow and painful progress in starting the matutinal 
fire. 

The “ match” of those days was simply a thick 
shaving of pine, or other soft wood. The common 
size was three-quarters of an inch wide, by five 
inches long, pointed at each end, and about as thick 


as common pasteboard. into 


bunches and each end dipped into melted brimstone ; 


These were tied 

thus making two matches of each stick. 
Contrast this clumsy method, with the modern 

friction match! The uncertain and 


cumbersome ; the other rapid, sure, and convenient. 


one, slow, 
And with the discoveries of modern chemistry has 
come the odorless “ parlor match” and “ water. proof 
fusee,”’ which will give us a light and fire under al- 
any circumstances. Daily, we use these 
small, but exceedingly useful articles, and hardly 
realize ‘he. wonderful improvement a few years has 
brought forth. Cc. B. 


most 


DOES THE TURKISH BATH WEAKEN? 


Dr. Erasmus Wilson, of London, says: “ Many 
instances could be given to prove that the Bath is 
not weakening, but on the contrary a source of 
strength. One case in particular we will relate, that 
of Mr. Bartholomew and wife, ot the Bristol Turkish 
Bath. At one epoch in his life he was so weak and 
delicate as to be unable to attend to business, or to 
walk half a mile without being compelled to go to 
bed for an hour or two afterwards. In this state 
of health he entered upon his duties in the Turkish 
Bath, in which he spent twelve hours daily for 
seven years. At the end of this period he was 
publicly examined in the Lecture Hall of the Bris- 
tol Athenaum before a large audience of medical 
men and the general public. Then and there he 
challenged all Bristol and Clifton, with their 100,- 
ooo inhabitants, to produce a better specimen of 
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muscular development than himself. Taking up 
two very large dumb-bells, weighing 112 pounds, 
he swung them easily over his head by sheer 
strength and force of muscle. The High Sheriff of 
Bristol, after watching the feat for a few minutes, 
declared: ‘‘ Bartholomew—you have forever set- 
tled the question in my mind that the Turkish 
Bath is not weakening, but a powerful means of ac- 
quiring strength.” Again, Mrs. Bartholomew was 
prostrated by indigestion and nervous Uebility so 
as to be unable to attend to domestic duties, and 
had no children. Eighteen months after commenc- 
ing to attend to the ladies in the Turkish Bath, she 
was the healthiest and strongest woman in Bristol ; 
in evidence of which fact, she gave birth to three 
beautiful children without attendant or after-pains. 
This was her first birth, and she had passed her 
thirtieth vear. The smallest of these children, a 
boy, was declared by the doctor to have organs so 
weak that nothing could save his life. His father 
took him into the bath when fourteen days old, 
continued to give him a bath daily, and at the 
meeting already referred to, challenged the whole 
city to produce his equal among single-birth chil- 
dren of the same age, whether as regards sharpness 
of mental faculties, strength of body, or beauty 
of form.” — Turkish-Bath Advocate. 


THE NEWS, 


M. De Lesseps has finished his “History of the 
Suez Canal.” 

Twelve indictments have been brought in against 
various parties engaged in the whisky-ring frauds. Gen, 
Babcock is one among those indicted. 

The particulars in regard to the loss of the Deutsch- 
/and seem to exonerate the pilot and captain of the ves- 
sel from any blame in the matter. The steamer put to 
sea in a heavy snow-storm. A strong north-east gale 
rendered it difficult to estimate her position, and the 
snow hid the lights by which the pilot is accustomed to 
shape his course. After the steamer struck, when the 
engines were reversed to drag her off the sand, her pro- 
peller was thrown off. She was then helpless, and her 
officers promptly proceeded to do all that lay in their 
power to save the ship’s company. ‘The loss of the 
vessel was evidently an accident, im the true sense of the 
term, as no precautions were neglected. 

A telegram from Bremerhaven to the North German 
Lloyds, Bremen, Germany, gives the particulars of a 
serious accident that happened at that place, Dec. t1th. 
After the steamer A/ose/ had embarked her passengers 
for New-York, in the outer port, a case of dynamite on 
the quay exploded, killing sixty-eight) persons and 
wounding thirty-five. ‘The steamer itself suffered no 
particular damage on account of her distance from the 
scene of the explosion. 

Dynamite, the substance which is said to have caused 
the explosion, is also known by the name of * giant 
powder, "and was invented by a Swedish chemist named 
Nobel, [t is chiefly used for blasting purposes, and is 
one of the most powerful explosive agents known to 
chemistry. It is composed of finely- pulverized silex, o1 
silicious ashes, or infusorial earth, found in Llanover, 
Germany, and known as Kiesselgubr. — It will absorb and 
retain three times its weight of nitro-glycerine, and has 
the consistency of, and closely resembles common brown 
sugar. If ignited in the open air, and not confined in 
any space, it will burn quietly, emitting nitrous fumes. 
It is generally recognized as the safest of all explosives, 
as it is not liable to explode by light shocks, like pure 
nitro-glycerine, and is not affected by high temperature. 
It is usually exploded by a fuse or cap. Its greatest dan- 
ger, according to M. Guyot, a French chemist, arises 
from the fact that the nitro-glycerine is liable to separate 
from the mixture and assume its original state, when it 
may explode upon receiving a slight concussion. 

The present distinctive point at issue between the 
United States and Spain is stated in non-official but 
usually well-informed circles as follows : 

The United States ask, first, that in the future all 
American citizens in Cuba, accused of violation of law, 
shall be tried by the civil courts and not by military tri- 
bunals, with all the rights in such cases as are secured 
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by the seventh article of the treaty of 1795 ; and, second, 
that all sentences where American citizens have hereto- 
fore been tried by military tribunals shall be annulled. 
Spain in some degree concedes the claim of the United 
States to the first proposition, agreeing that in the future 
American citizens accused of violation of law shall be 
trizd by the ordinary tribunals, with the right to be 
heard by counsel, to summon witnesses and employ 
other safeguards necessary to the accused ; but with the 
reservation that all such trials shall be according to the 
law of 1821, which provides for more expeditious pro- 
ceedings than those of the civil courts for common 
crimes in time of peace. She also offers to revise all 
sentences passed by court-martial on American citizens, 
where it shall be satisfactorily shown that such sentences 
were in violation of established laws. 


A CONNECTICUT WEDDING FEE. 

The Hartford Courant narrates the tollowing ludi- 
crous incident: “* A clergyman who was formerly loca- 
ted in this city, but is now in New-York, married, a 
little over a year ago, a couple who at once started for 
Europe, and have recently returned. The bridegroom 
was a gentleman of wealth, and before he presented 
himself at the bridal altar he placed a $100 green- 
back in his vest pocket to give the parson for the mar- 
riage fee. While crossing the ocean he discovered, 
greatly to his astonishment, the bill in the pocket where 
he placed it, and could account for its presence there 
only on the theory that he must have had another bill 
of a different denomination, which he had given to the 
clergyman by mistake. On getting back to this country 
he determined to solve the mystery, and, waiting upon 
the reverend gentleman inquired if, on a certain date, 
he did not marry a certain couple. The clergyman 
remembered the occasivn perfectly. “I know I am 
about to ask an impertinent question,” said the visi- 
tor, “but I should like to be informed what fee you 
received for performing the ceremony?” The clergy- 
man said that he would of course, gratify him. “I re- 
ceived,” he went on to say, ‘¢a very small quantity of 
fine-cut chewing tobacco, folded in a very small piece of 
paper.” The only thing remaining to be done was to 
apologize, laugh heartily, shake hands, and make the 
$100 deposit good.” 

A Rar iN THE TELEGRAPH SERVICE.—A 
telegraph inspecior in England recently pressed 
into his service a rat under the following peculiar 
circumstances: !t was necessary to overhaul a 
cable ot wires inclosed in iron tubes. A certain 
length of the cable had to be taken out of the tube, 
and the men commenced hauling at one end with- 
out having taken the precaution to attach to the 
other a wire by which it might be drawn back into 
the tube after inspection and repairs. The ques- 
tion arose how the cable was to be restored to its 
proper place ; and here the ingenuity of the inspec- 
ior was manifested. He invoked the aid of a rat- 
catcher, inc, provided with a large rat, a ferret, 
and a ball of string wound on a Morse paper drum, 
he repaired to the opening in the tube. The 
* flush-boxes” were opened and the rat, with one 
end of the string attached to his body, was put 
into the pipe He scampered away at a racing 
pace, dragging the twine with him until he reached 
the middle of the length of the pipe, and there 
stopped. The terret was then put in, and off went 
ihe rat again until be sprang clear out of the next 
flush-box. One length of the cable was thus safe, 
and the same operation was commenced with the 
other; but the rat stopped short a few yards in the 
pipe and boldly awaited the approach of the ferret. 
A sharp combat here commenced, and it was feared 
that one or both of the animals would die in the 
pipe. But, after sundry violent jerks had been 
given to ihe string, the combatants separated ; the 
ferret returned to his master, and the rat, making 
for the o her extremity of the pipe, carried the 
string right through, and so relieved the inspector 
trom his anxiety.—/opular Science Monthly. 


Miss Neilson will make her appearance on the 
London stage, at the Haymarket Theatre, on Jan. 
10, 1876, as «lune Boleyn, ww the new play upon 
the hie of that beauutul, unfortunate queen, by 
Mr. ‘fom Taylor. 


The journals of Madrid, Spain, comment va- 
riously on the Message of President Grant, but all 
hope that Spain will vanquish the insurrection in 
Cuba’ by force, energy, and perseverance. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of theic own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 

STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made dy the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

For any of the above articles, 

Address, Onxeipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErDA CircuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. Py S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. &vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the Ind af Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” Spiritual 
Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An S8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a rief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’ ‘* Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ “‘ Scientific 
Propagation,*’ and ‘‘ Male Continence, 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


” 


will be sent to a single ad- 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 


$2.00 per ve lume. 


Messrs. Trupnex & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per's Guide,’’ and the ‘* Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Ongzrpa Circucar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 


OME-TALKS ; by John Humphrey Noyes. 358 
piges, 12mo. Price, $1.50. 

Invaluable to students of Social and Religious science. Reveals 
the afflatus of New ‘Testament Christianity, and the conditions of suc- 
cessful Christian Communism. ‘Tells how to get a pure heart, live a 
pure life, and prepare individuals for social organization on the largest 
scale. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
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